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Introduction 

The  ultimate  concern  of  this  study  is  the  faithful  witness  of  the  Church  today 
to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  apostles  and  the 
apostolic  Church.  The  Church,  called  into  being  and  kept  alive  through  the 
centuries  by  the  Spirit,  has  the  responsibility  to  make  known  the  apostolic 
truth  both  to  its  own  members  and  to  the  world.  How  does  it  fulfil  this  task 
today?  It  finds  itself  in  a new  historical  situation  drastically  different  from 
earlier  centuries.  The  changes  raise  questions  about  both  the  content  of  the 
message  and  the  ways  in  which  it  is  presented.  The  present  study  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  second  aspect.  By  what  practices  and  structures  today  can 
the  Church  reach  clarity  on  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  and  announce  it  in 
words  and  deeds? 

Why  raise  this  question  in  the  context  of  the  ecumenical  movement?  Three 
major  reasons  may  be  mentioned: 

1 . The  churches  differ  deeply  in  their  understanding  and  in  their  practice  of 
authoritative  teaching.  In  the  course  of  history,  they  have  developed  different 
concepts,  ways  and  modes  of  teaching.  Thus,  they  start  from  different  historical 
presuppositions  as  they  seek  to  appropriate  and  to  transmit  the  apostolic  truth 
today.  If  they  are  to  advance  on  the  road  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  these 
different  approaches  need  to  be  clarified  and  reconciled.  Since  particular 
concepts,  ways  and  modes  of  teaching  have  been  developed  and  adopted  in 
controversies  and  disputes  between  the  churches,  agreement  cannot  easily  be 
reached.  The  various  traditions  are  strongly  attached  to  their  respective 
approaches;  they  often  consider  them  to  be  part  of  their  historical  identity. 

2.  Today  all  concepts,  ways  and  modes  of  teaching  are  being  tested.  Many 
churches  are  experiencing  that  their  inherited  practices  of  teaching  are  now  no 
longer  operative.  The  problems  they  face  in  the  contemporary  world  require 


• In  1974,  at  its  meeting  in  Accra,  Ghana,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  decided  to 
engage  in  a study  on  the  theme:  “How  Does  the  Church  Teach  Authoritatively  Today?’’ 
In  1975,  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  Nairobi  warmly  welcomed 
the  project,  and  in  early  1976  a small  consultation  prepared  a working  paper  to  stimulate 
and  guide  the  study  process  (published  in  English  in  One  in  Christ , Nos.  3-4,  1976;  in  German 
in  Okumenische  Rundschau , No.  4,  1976).  It  proposed  that  for  a period  of  18  months  the 
theme  should  be  studied  by  groups  in  various  countries,  and  that  in  late  1977  a larger  inter- 
national consultation  should  review  the  discussion,  and  report  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
Plenary  Commission  meeting  in  summer  1978.  This  consultation  took  place  from  11-16  Oc- 
tober 1977  in  Odessa  (USSR).  Four  study  groups  (Italy,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
German  Democratic  Republic,  Greece)  submitted  written  or  oral  reports  on  their  work. 
In  addition,  the  consultation  was  able  to  make  use  of  a detailed  survey  prepared  by  Dr  Anton 
Houtepen  of  Holland.  The  report  of  the  Italian  group,  together  with  some  papers  by  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  has  been  published  in  Italian  in  II  Regno.  The  reports  of  the  groups  in 
Italy  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  together  with  Dr  Houtepen’s  survey,  will  be 
published  in  Beihefte  der  Okumenischen  Rundschau.  This  is  the  report  of  the  Odessa  con- 
sultation, containing  its  findings  and  recommendations. 
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not  only  new  answers,  but  also  new  ways  of  answering.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  witness  in  the  political  field.  Many  churches  have  been  led  to  adopt  new 
forms  of  teaching  in  order  to  provide  guidance  for  their  members  in  their 
struggle  for  justice  in  society.  There  is  also  the  encounter  with  a wider  range 
of  cultural  backgrounds.  Many  churches,  especially  in  the  Third  World, 
discover  that  the  ways  of  teaching  as  they  developed  in  European  history  need 
to  be  drastically  modified  if  they  are  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  culture  in 
which  they  live.  At  the  same  time,  for  some  churches,  certain  basic  assumptions 
which  had  traditionally  guided  their  approach  to  teaching  have  been  called 
into  question,  in  some  cases  to  the  extent  that  their  ability  to  speak  authorita- 
tively and  unitedly  has  been  seriously  shaken.  Increasing  numbers  of  Christians 
protest  against  any  form  of  authoritative  teaching  “from  above”.  They  appeal 
to  “experience”  and  “praxis”  as  the  only  reliable  sources  for  the  communication 
of  their  faith.  For  many,  the  doctrines  of  their  churches  are  only  partially 
relevant.  Sociological  analysis  calls  this  phenomenon  “partial  identification”. 

Many  churches  find  themselves  confronted  with  similar  challenges.  The 
ecumenical  movement  may  provide  them  with  the  opportunity  of  sharing 
their  difficulties  and  engaging  in  a common  search  for  new  and  more  adequate 
approaches  to  their  task.  They  can  assist  each  other  in  discerning  the  changes 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  present  time  and  in  drawing  the  consequences 
for  their  respective  traditions. 

3.  Finally,  the  question  also  arises  because  the  fellowship  among  the  churches 
is  growing.  Obviously,  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  united  to  speak  authori- 
tatively with  one  voice,  but  increasingly  there  are  occasions  when  they  are 
capable  of  bearing  common  witness;  and  even  if  they  continue  to  teach  separ- 
ately, it  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  that  each  church,  in  its  teaching, 
needs  to  take  into  account  the  teaching  of  other  churches.  Though  they  are 
not  yet  one,  they  have  committed  themselves  to  the  search  for  unity  and  for 
common  witness.  In  all  that  they  initiate,  therefore,  in  their  teaching  and 
witness,  they  need  to  act  with  a sense  of  mutual  accountability.  They  face  the 
question  of  how,  in  their  partial  fellowship,  they  are  to  fulfil  responsibly  their 
task  of  teaching. 

In  particular,  the  issue  of  authoritative  teaching  requires  attention  because 
of  the  advances  achieved  in  doctrinal  conversations.  On  many  issues  of  doctrine 
and  practice  the  churches  are  discovering  convergences  and  common  per- 
spectives; they  are  able  to  formulate  at  least  partial  agreement.  How  can  such 
agreement  be  appropriated  by  the  churches?  Concrete  steps  towards  unity 
require  decisions  by  the  churches. 

The  movement  towards  unity  needs  to  be  accelerated  through  explicit  acts 
of  teaching.  For  this,  the  churches  need  to  reach  mutual  understanding  on 
their  ways  of  teaching.  This  study  is  to  be  understood  as  an  appeal  to  the 
churches  to  re-examine  their  concepts,  ways  and  modes  of  teaching  in  the  light 
of  the  call  to  bear  witness  and  to  advance  towards  the  visible  unity  for  which 
Jesus  prayed. 

These  three  considerations  are  more  fully  discussed  in  the  three  sections  of 
this  paper. 

The  title  of  the  study  has  sometimes  been  misunderstood.  A few  explanatory 
remarks  may  help  to  clarify  the  intention  of  the  study. 
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a)  Although  the  title  asks  the  factual  question  as  to  how  the  churches  do 
teach  today,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  study  does  not  exclusively  aim  at  a 
description  of  ways  and  modes  of  contemporary  teaching  by  the  churches.  An 
adequate  analysis  of  the  present  situation  is  of  decisive  importance  for  the 
mutual  understanding  among  the  churches,  but  ultimately  the  study  seeks  to 
answer  the  questions:  How  can  and  should  the  Church  teach  authoritatively 
today?  How  can  and  should  the  churches  act  to  advance  on  the  road  to  unity 
and  common  authoritative  teaching? 

b)  The  study  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  corporate  aspect  of  teaching. 
How  should  the  Church  teach  in  order  to  guide  its  members  in  the  truth  and  to 
give  witness  to  the  Gospel?  Obviously,  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  witness  of 
individuals  and  groups  as  it  contributes  to  and  depends  on  the  Church’s 
teaching,  but  the  primary  focus  remains  the  representative  teaching  of  the 
Church. 

c)  The  title  may  give  the  impression  that  the  Church  must  necessarily 
engage  in  acts  of  formal  teaching,  but  the  term  “teach”  does  not  intend  to 
prejudge  the  ways  in  which  the  Church  has  to  transmit  the  Gospel  today.  It  is 
used  in  a wider  meaning  and  stands  for  the  multiplicity  of  ways  in  which  the 
Church  as  a community  communicates  authoritatively  the  apostolic  truth  to 
its  members  and  to  the  world  — statements,  models  of  action,  forms  of 
worship,  and  so  on. 

d)  The  term  “authoritatively”  indicates  that  the  attention  of  the  study  is 
primarily  directed  at  authoritative  acts  of  teaching.  The  Church  teaches 
“authoritatively”  when  it  claims  to  interpret  authentically  today  the  apostolic 
tradition  as  witnessed  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  creeds  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
life  of  the  Church.  Ideally,  authoritative  teaching  will  be  also  authentic 
teaching.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  there  may  be  a tension  between 
authority  and  authenticity.  Teaching  proclaimed  “authoritatively”  by  the 
Church  can  turn  out  to  be  untrue  (sometimes  even  after  having  been  enthusi- 
astically received).  Authenticity  depends  on  the  inspiring  and  sustaining 
power  of  the  Spirit.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Church  should  cease  to  teach 
authoritatively.  It  lives  under  the  promise  of  the  Spirit;  strengthened  by  this 
promise,  it  will  constantly  seek  to  prepare  for  authentic  teaching.  The  present 
study  is  meant  to  help  in  this  task. 

I.  Divergences  and  convergences  among  the  various  traditions 

The  various  confessional  traditions  differ  greatly  in  their  ways  and  modes 
of  teaching.  In  order  to  advance  to  a common  understanding,  these  divergences 
need  to  be  seen  clearly.  How  does  each  church  approach  its  task  of  teaching 
authoritatively  today?  At  the  consultation  in  Odessa,  the  main  divergences  and 
convergences  among  the  traditions  were  discussed  under  four  aspects. 

A.  Authoritative  teaching:  past  and  present 

As  they  seek  to  interpret  authentically  today  the  apostolic  tradition,  all 
churches  refer  to  the  past.  What  has  been  taught  authoritatively  in  the  past 
provides  guidance  for  the  task  which  the  Church  is  called  to  fulfil  today. 
Scripture,  the  ancient  creeds,  the  ecumenical  councils,  the  great  church  Fathers, 
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and  the  Church’s  experience  have  all  played  a formative  role  in  shaping  the 
teaching  which  is  accepted  as  authoritative  in  the  various  churches,  even  though 
each  church  places  different  emphases  on  these  factors.  Yet,  the  Church  cannot 
teach  authoritatively  today  by  simply  repeating  the  authoritative  teaching  of 
the  past.  The  churches  all  recognize  the  need  to  continue  to  teach  when  faced 
with  new  questions  which  call  for  a decisive  response.  Such  teaching  can  take 
different  forms.  Some  churches  have  promulgated  new  dogmas  or  confessions 
of  faith,  others  have  sought  to  provide  an  authentic  explanation  of  the  apostolic 
tradition  by  interpreting  or  re-interpreting  the  teaching  of  the  past  which  is 
recognized  as  authoritative  by  the  Church.  Varying  degrees  of  authority  are 
attributed  to  the  different  forms  of  continuing  teaching. 

In  particular,  the  churches  differ  in  their  attitude  to  the  need  of  authori- 
tative teaching  on  certain  issues.  While  some  churches  feel  that  they  have  to 
speak  out  on  all  important  issues,  others  are  more  hesitant  to  commit  them- 
selves to  acts  of  authoritative  teaching:  they  feel  that  the  Church  should  leave  a 
wide  range  of  issues  to  the  personal  judgment  of  each  member  of  the  Church. 
If  authoritative  teaching  is  offered  on  too  many  issues,  freedom  and  creativity 
can  easily  be  stifled  in  the  Church.  If  too  much  is  left  open,  the  Church,  as  a 
consequence,  may  lack  guidance  and  cohesion. 

B.  Continuity  in  authoritative  teaching 

All  churches  affirm  the  necessity  that  the  ongoing  teaching  of  the  Church, 
in  whatever  form  it  takes  place,  must  be  in  continuity  with  the  apostolic  tra- 
dition. All  teaching  must  be  based  on  the  memoria  of  God’s  great  deeds  in 
history.  Radical  departure  from  or  discontinuity  with  the  apostolic  witness 
is  rejected  by  all  churches. 

How  is  continuity  to  be  understood?  Here  the  traditions  differ.  Some  admit 
the  possibility  of  developments,  changes  and  even  apparent  contradictions; 
others  reject  in  principle  any  form  of  discontinuity.  Therefore,  what  appears 
to  some  Christians  to  be  a necessary  organic  development  is  deemed  disconti- 
nuity by  others. 

Inevitably,  all  traditions  recognize  that,  in  the  course  of  the  centuries,  there 
have  been  shifts  or  modifications.  There  are  at  least  three  different  approaches 
to  the  relationship  between  continuity  and  discontinuity. 

a)  Some  would  claim  shifts  and  modifications  have  been  at  a lower  level  of 
change  in  terminology,  practice  and  structures.  They  posit  an  original  purity 
and  completeness  of  a deposit  of  teaching  which  can  be  preserved  through  the 
ages  with  minor  adjustments. 

b ) Others  recognize  that  there  have  been  real  shifts  in  teaching,  but  see  these 
as  harmonious  developments  or  organic  growth. 

c)  Still  others  maintain  that  the  discontinuity  goes  further.  In  order  to  make 
the  Gospel  actual  or  contemporary,  the  teaching  of  the  past  may  need  to  be 
recast.  They  see  continuity  rather  in  the  liberating  message  of  the  Gospel  than 
in  the  various  teachings  in  which  this  message  has  been  actualized.  In  their 
opinion,  when  new  situations  arise,  teaching  practice  and  structures  of  the 
Church  may  need  to  change.  Only  the  demands  of  the  Gospel  can  determine 
what  must  be  retained  and  what  must  be  altered  for  the  sake  of  faithfulness. 
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The  issue  of  continuity  and  discontinuity  has  been  further  complicated  by 
the  growing  awareness  in  some  traditions  of  diversity  within  the  apostolic 
witness  itself.  Historical  critical  methods  in  biblical  studies  have  led  to  the 
recognition  that  the  variety  of  witnesses  within  the  New  Testament  reaches 
much  further  than  past  generations  assumed.  While  some  maintain  that  this 
variety  by  no  means  calls  into  question  the  basic  unity  of  the  New  Testament 
and  its  message,  others  go  so  far  as  to  raise  the  issue  of  diverse  christologies  and 
ecclesiologies  within  the  New  Testament.  Ongoing  authoritative  teaching  based 
on  the  apostolic  witness  has  become  more  difficult  for  the  churches  which 
acknowledge  the  variety  of  witnesses  in  the  New  Testament. 

C.  Who  teaches  in  the  Church  ? 

All  churches  agree  that  the  ongoing  teaching  of  the  Church,  which  is  not 
simply  a repetition  of  the  past,  is  necessary  to  fulfil  the  Church’s  mission  to 
communicate  the  Gospel  to  the  world.  The  ongoing  teaching  is  a response  to 
questions  raised  in  the  encounter  between  Church  and  world.  Each  act  of 
ongoing  teaching  must  be  rooted  in  the  whole  people  of  God.  It  has  its  starting 
point  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  and  must  be  received  by  it;  but  there 
are  persons  or  groups  of  persons  who  have  to  fulfil  specific  roles  to  bring  it 
about. 

At  various  times  and  in  various  ways,  the  following  exercise  functions  in 
the  ongoing  teaching  of  the  Church. 

a)  Church  members  who  have  personal  credibility  by  their  words  and 
actions  as  “communicators”  of  the  Gospel,  like  saints,  monks,  theologians, 
founders  of  spiritual  movements  or  even  churches,  church-reformers.  Many  of 
them  exercise  a prophetic  function  in  the  Church. 

b)  Church  members,  who  have  ministerial  authority  to  preach  and  teach  in 
the  Church,  to  administer  the  sacraments  and  to  oversee  the  community  in 
order  to  keep  them  faithful  to  the  Gospel:  pastors,  priests,  bishops  and  other 
church  leaders. 

c)  Representative  gatherings  within  the  churches,  like  councils,  synods, 
bishops’  conferences  and  others,  which  exercise  a corporate  teaching  authority 
in  the  Church. 

The  authority  of  each  of  them  may  either  be  local  or  universal.  Ministers 
may  have  personal  credibility  and  prophetic  gifts.  Councils  and  synods  may 
issue  prophetic  statements  as  well. 

All  churches  recognize  the  need  for  all  or  several  of  these  roles  in  one  form 
or  another.  They  differ  considerably,  however,  in  understanding  their  nature 
and  their  weight;  they  also  hold  different  views  on  the  relationship  between 
them  and  on  the  way  in  which  the  whole  people  of  God  need  to  be  involved  in 
the  various  stages  of  ongoing  teaching.  In  any  case,  teaching  must  be  appro- 
priated by  the  whole  people  of  God. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  an  anticipatory  role  in  the  ongoing 
teaching  of  the  Church  and  the  formal  decisions  taken  by  representative  offices 
or  bodies.  Saints,  prophets,  theologians,  small  communities,  and  so  on  some- 
times anticipate  the  teaching  which  the  Church,  through  its  representative 
instruments,  makes  its  own  only  at  a later  date.  It  is  crucial  for  the  teaching  of 
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the  Church  that  such  voices  be  heard  and  heeded;  room  should  be  left  for 
creativity  and  courageous  prophecy  in  the  Church. 

Some  kind  of  ministerial  teaching,  some  pastoral  authority,  preserving  and 
promoting  the  integrity  of  the  koinonia  in  order  to  further  the  Church’s  response 
to  the  lordship  of  Christ  and  its  commitment  to  mission,  is  equally  indispensable 
for  the  Church.  They  discern  the  insights  of  the  believing  community  and  give 
authoritative  expression  to  them,  sharing  its  quest  for  understanding  the  Gospel 
in  obedience  to  Christ  and  receptive  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  all.  Such  a 
function  of  oversight  (episcope)  is  present  in  most  churches,  although  opinions 
differ  on  its  forms  and  structures. 


D.  Authenticity  in  teaching 

How  does  the  Church  acquire  certainty  that  what  is  being  taught  is  in 
authentic  agreement  with  the  Gospel?  Obviously,  all  churches  insist  on  the 
need  for  conformity  with  the  witness  of  Scripture  and  tradition.  Can  further 
criteria  for  certainty  be  given?  The  answers  of  the  various  traditions  differ  in 
their  emphases. 

a)  Some,  while  not  excluding  other  authorities,  emphasize  the  authority 
which  is  inherent  in  a certain  office.  If  the  bearer  of  that  office  has  spoken,  the 
teaching  can  be  trusted  as  truth.  For  instance,  if  the  bishops  assembled  in 
council  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  arrive  at  certain  conclusions,  their  teaching 
can  be  taken  as  authentic  interpretation  of  the  Gospel.  Sometimes  this  criterion 
is  viewed  as  sufficient,  while  at  other  times  qualifications  are  insisted  upon  (for 
example  the  teaching  must  be  tested  in  dialogue  with  theologians  before  it  can 
be  proclaimed). 

b)  Other  traditions  emphasize  the  role  of  confessional  documents  as  an 
important  means  of  safeguarding  the  authenticity  of  teaching.  Since  these 
documents  have  been  acknowledged  by  these  traditions  as  being  in  accordance 
with  the  Scriptures,  conformity  with  them  can  be  regarded  as  a criterion  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  teaching.  They  recognize  the  need  and  value  of  teaching 
offices,  but  do  not  regard  them  as  a criterion  of  authenticity. 

c)  Other  traditions  have  difficulties  in  accepting  as  criteria  either  the 
authority  of  an  office  or  confessional  documents.  In  their  view,  there  cannot 
be  any  criterion  for  authenticity  outside  the  consciousness  of  the  whole  people 
of  God.  The  Church  is  the  charismatic  community;  it  is  taught  and  guided 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Teaching  proves  its  authenticity  by  being 
received  and  appropriated  by  the  people  of  God,  living  in  conformity  with 
the  Gospel,  celebrating  the  eucharist  and  fulfilling  its  prophetic  and  priestly 
calling  in  the  world. 

d)  Others  still,  while  not  denying  the  need  for  an  office  or  the  value  of 
confessional  statements,  insist  on  the  role  of  every  community  and  every 
believer  in  verifying  the  authenticity  of  the  teaching  which  is  offered.  Of 
course,  the  teaching  has  to  be  examined  in  the  fellowship  with  the  whole 
people  of  God,  but  every  community  and  every  believer  has  finally  to  judge 
for  themselves  whether  or  not  the  teaching  is  conformable  to  Scriptures  as 
they  understand  them. 
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The  list  of  approaches  could  easily  be  extended  and  refined.  The  various 
ways  of  verifying  the  authenticity  of  teaching  as  described  above  should  not 
be  regarded  as  necessarily  excluding  each  other.  On  the  whole,  the  individual 
churches,  through  historical  developments  and  experience,  have  been  led  to 
place  primary  emphasis  on  some  particular  way  of  verification.  But  there  is 
no  single  criterion  for  judging  the  authenticity  of  teaching.  A criterion  which 
proves  adequate  in  one  situation  may  not  be  adequate  in  another. 

The  problem  has  become  more  acute  today  for  many  churches  as  a sharper 
historical  awareness  begins  to  call  into  question  the  simple  reference  to  a single 
criterion  of  verification.  Where  an  official  teaching  office  claims  allegiance, 
the  discovery  of  changes  in  teaching  which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of 
history  may  create  problems.  Confessional  statements  are  often  interpreted 
in  contrary  ways  by  groups  which  adhere  to  them.  As  historical  examples 
show,  too  exclusive  a reference  to  the  need  for  reception  by  the  people  of  God 
can  diminish  the  prophetic  element  in  the  Church’s  teaching  and  lead  to 
immobility.  As  previously  mentioned,  some  have  come  to  recognize  diversity 
within  the  Scriptures  themselves;  judgment  on  conformity  with  the  Scriptures 
can  lead,  therefore,  to  very  different  results. 

Can  the  ecumenical  movement,  by  bringing  together  churches  with  different 
ways  of  verification,  lead  to  a more  comprehensive  approach?  Can  churches 
be  strengthened  in  their  witness  by  the  teaching  of  another  church,  even  if  that 
church  has  received  it  as  authoritative  in  a way  which  differs  from  their  own? 
Can  the  churches,  by  striving  to  perfect  their  ongoing  teaching  within  the 
framework  of  their  tradition  but  in  dialogical  relation  to  each  other,  move 
step  by  step  to  greater  unity  and  thus  reflect  more  fully  the  catholicity  of  the 
Church? 


II.  Teaching  authoritatively  today 

As  the  churches  seek  to  respond  to  the  contemporary  world,  often  the 
inherited  ways  and  modes  of  teaching  prove  to  be  inadequate;  they  are  led  to 
adopt  new  approaches.  What  are  the  main  characteristics  of  these  shifts? 
What  can  the  churches  learn  from  one  another  in  this  respect?  Three  aspects 
may  be  mentioned  here: 

A . The  variety  of  situations 

Both  in  content  and  in  style,  the  teaching  of  a church  will  be  influenced  by 
the  situation  in  which  it  lives.  Today,  there  is  a clearer  awareness  of  the 
immense  variety  of  situations  which  the  churches  have  to  face.  In  order  to 
reach  a common  understanding  of  the  Church’s  task  of  authoritative  teaching, 
a careful  analysis  of  this  variety  is  required. 

At  the  consultation  in  Odessa  three  statements  on  particular  situations 
received  special  attention. 

a)  A participant  from  East  Asia  mentioned  the  importance  of  looking  at 
the  teaching  authority  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  historical  and  socio-political 
changes.  That  is  to  say,  authority  is  not  something  which  the  Church  can  take 
for  granted.  In  the  past,  the  authority  of  a church  in  East  Asia  tended  to  be 
a by-product  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  western  personnel  and  institutions, 
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be  they  missionary,  political  or  military.  China  in  the  pre-revolution  days 
was  a case  in  point.  Under  extra-territorial  treaties,  the  Chinese  churches 
established  by  western  mission  boards  enjoyed  privileges  and  authority  far 
beyond  their  size  and  membership.  But  whatever  authority  the  Church  had 
in  that  land  quickly  vanished  when  these  privileges  were  withdrawn. 

In  a sense  it  is  true  to  say  that,  during  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  most 
churches  in  East  Asia  have  been  forced  to  look  for  authority  on  a radically 
different  ground.  As  a result,  a new  understanding  of  authority  in  relation  to 
the  life  and  ministry  of  the  Church  is  emerging.  A church  is  now  considered 
to  be  authoritative  in  its  teaching  and  action  when  it  shows  faithfulness  to  the 
Gospel  and  demonstrates  spiritual  strength  in  adverse  social  and  political 
situations.  The  courageous  witness  of  Korean  Christians  to  the  sovereignty 
of  God  and  their  defence  of  human  rights  is  an  example  here.  Thus,  authority 
should  be  regarded  as  a dynamic  concept  closely  related  to  the  witness  in  the 
life  of  a nation.  The  Church  gains  authority  as  it  becomes  engaged  in  faithful 
witness  regardless  of  the  consequences. 

This  leads  to  an  important  observation  that  the  concept  of  authority  is 
not  to  be  confined  only  to  a strictly  ecclesiastical  framework.  That  is  to  say, 
a church  gains  authority  in  its  teaching  and  its  work  when  it  expresses  hopes 
and  concerns  cherished  not  only  by  Christians,  but  also  by  a great  number  of 
people  outside  the  Christian  community.  Numerically,  most  churches  in  East 
Asia  are  in  the  minority.  But  when  their  witness  is  truly  directed  to  the  deep- 
seated  longings  of  the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Korean  Christians,  they  acquire 
authority  which  exceeds  their  minority  status  in  society.  This,  again,  shows 
how  hierarchical  authority  has  given  way  to  dynamic  authority.  Perhaps  one 
can  say  that  such  dynamic  authority  comes  from  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  work  both  inside  and  outside  the  Church. 

b)  A participant  from  the  German  Democratic  Republic  (GDR)  gave  the 
following  report.  How  can  the  churches  in  the  GDR  teach  authoritatively 
today?  The  evangelical  churches  in  the  GDR  see  themselves  as  a fellowship 
of  witness  and  service  in  a socialist  society.  They  offer  their  witness  and  service 
not  outside  or  against,  but  in  this  socialist  society.  God’s  good  purpose  in 
and  for  this  society  is  to  be  manifested.  The  Church  teaches  by  the  witness  to 
the  Gospel  of  all  its  members  and  in  particular  of  its  ministers. 

What  influence  does  the  situation  in  a socialist  society  have  on  the  authori- 
tative teaching  of  the  Church?  Among  others,  the  following  factors  play  a 
role  in  this  respect:  the  socialist  society  is  a secularized  society  where  the 
Church  represents  a minority.  The  Church  has  lost  its  former  privileges  and 
has  been  separated  from  the  state.  The  socialist  society  is  officially  based  on  an 
ideology  which  draws  its  inspiration  from  Marxism  and  Leninism.  The  power 
structure  which  exists  today  guarantees  the  spreading  and  application  of  this 
official  ideology.  In  such  a situation,  authoritative  teaching  must  have  the 
character  of  missionary  witness  and  must  involve  all  church  members.  Auth- 
ority will  entirely  depend  on  the  credibility  of  the  message.  True,  credibility 
is  ultimately  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  persuading  human  conscience,  but  credibility 
also  requires  that  the  witness  of  the  Church  can  be  understood,  that  it  cor- 
responds to  human  experience,  that  it  provides  people  with  perspective  on  the 
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meaning  of  life  and  the  events  of  history,  that  it  helps  them  to  act  responsibly 
and  keeps  them  united  as  one  community. 

Furthermore,  authority  depends  to  a large  extent  on  the  personal  credibility 
of  the  witnesses  as  well  as  on  the  style  of  life  of  the  community.  Teaching 
cannot  be  imposed,  it  must  be  offered  as  an  invitation,  and  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  must  be  in  a position  to  decide  freely  on  accepting  or  rejecting  what 
is  being  offered.  Authoritative  teaching  does  not  exclude  variety  of  opinions. 
The  one  Gospel  leaves  room  for  various  interpretations.  At  the  same  time, 
the  recognition  of  variety  points  to  the  fact  that  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  cannot 
be  imposed  by  authoritarian  means,  but  will  make  its  way  in  the  free  encounter 
of  different  opinions.  Finally,  in  the  minority  situation  of  the  Church  in  the 
GDR,  the  teaching  and  the  guidance  offered  by  the  Church  will  depend  in  a 
special  way  on  the  agreement  between  the  leadership  and  the  members  of  the 
Church;  they  need  to  listen  to  each  other.  Synods  play  an  essential  role  in  this 
process. 

a)  A participant  from  Zaire  offered  the  following  comment  on  the  situation 
of  the  churches  in  his  country.  In  the  past,  authoritative  teaching  occurred 
not  primarily  through  statements,  but  rather  through  styles  of  worship  and 
communal  life.  In  many  communities,  the  highest  degree  of  authority  is  being 
claimed  for  certain  religious  attitudes  or  ethical  standards  (for  example, 
forbidding  smoking,  drinking,  contracting  polygamous  marriages,  consulting 
traditional  doctors,  and  so  on).  Often,  charismatic  and  independent  leaders 
create  new  laws  which  bind  their  community  together.  In  recent  times,  some 
churches  have  begun  to  speak  authoritatively  through  statements.  No  doubt 
the  most  interesting  example  is  the  confession  of  the  faith  issued  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Episcopal  Conference  in  early  1975.  It  is  entitled  “One  Faith  in 
Jesus  Christ”,  and  is  an  attempt  to  reformulate  authoritatively  the  funda- 
mental faith  and  mission  of  the  Church  in  the  midst  of  a society  whose  govern- 
ment promotes  the  ideology  of  “authenticity”  and  which  is  more  and  more 
inclined  to  return  to  traditional  religious  beliefs. 

In  the  society  of  Zaire,  there  are  different  models  of  teaching.  The  tra- 
ditional model  is  the  “bargaining  method”  within  the  community,  understood 
and  experienced  as  a corporate  personality.  The  issue  at  stake  is  debated  by 
the  community,  and  after  long  and  intricate  bargaining  palavers,  the  leader 
of  the  community  makes  the  decisive  pronouncement.  Modern  developments 
in  society  have  caused  a crisis  for  this  way  of  decision  making.  Today  political 
and  religious  leaders  are  no  longer  convenors  and  catalysts  as  their  counterparts 
in  traditional  society  used  to  be;  they  have  become  authoritarian  and  messianic 
by  personalizing  authority  and  restricting  it  to  governing  offices.  The  churches 
are  called  to  address  themselves  authoritatively  to  the  issues  confronting  today’s 
society  in  the  political,  social  and  economic  fields.  They  need  to  learn  afresh 
to  be  a dynamic  community;  in  a renewed  way  the  bargaining  method  should 
create  a productive,  challenging  and  spiritually  committed  people  whose 
members  all  participate  in  reading  the  signs  of  the  times. 

d)  A fourth  kind  of  situation,  especially  prevalent  in  traditionally  Christian 
western  lands,  was  also  discussed.  Here,  church  membership  is  often  nominal 
and  involves  little  active  participation  or  living  relationship  to  the  community 
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of  faith.  Conflicts  sometimes  arise  between  academic  theologians  and  church 
leaders,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  “conservatives”  and  “progressives”  on 
the  other,  as  to  how  best  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  these  partly  de-Christianized 
masses.  This  contributes  to  an  especially  acute  crisis  of  authoritative  teaching 
in  these  countries. 

The  description  of  further  situations  could  be  added.  The  four  examples 
above  suffice  to  illustrate  the  wide  variety  which  today  needs  to  be  taken  into 
account.  In  the  eyes  of  many,  the  variety  constitutes  a threat  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Church;  the  teaching  seems  to  fall  apart  into  teachings  which  arise  from 
the  various  contexts.  In  fact,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  variety  rather  manifests 
the  richness  of  the  tradition  as  well  as  its  capacity  to  respond  pertinently  to 
different  situations.  The  sharper  awareness  of  variety  raises,  however,  in  a 
new  way  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  teaching  addressed  to  the 
whole  Church  and  teaching  formulated  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Church  in 
particular  situations. 

B.  Authority  in  Church  and  in  society 

Styles,  ways  and  modes  of  teaching  in  the  Church  are  influenced  by  patterns 
of  authority  in  society.  Teaching  processes  in  the  Church  must  then  be  seen 
in  relation  to  the  situation  in  the  societal  context. 

Sometimes  structures  of  authority  in  the  Church  are  a conscious  or  uncon- 
scious reflection  of  the  structures  of  authority  prevailing  in  society.  For 
instance,  in  many  churches  the  emphasis  on  the  role  of  synods  is  partly  due  to 
the  rise  of  democracy;  in  many  African  Independent  churches  the  role  of  the 
leader  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  the  local  chief. 

In  many  cases,  the  Church  will  seek  to  adapt  its  style  of  teaching  in  order 
to  be  better  heard  in  society.  In  societies  which  place  primary  emphasis  on 
action  and  achievement,  it  may  seek  to  teach  through  practical  commitments 
and  programmes  rather  than  through  statements,  and  the  like.  In  other  cases, 
it  may  develop  its  style  of  teaching  in  opposition  to  the  values  prevailing  in 
society.  For  instance,  in  an  authoritarian  society  it  may  emphasize  freedom 
and  participation  in  the  decision-making  processes;  in  a society  dominated  by 
structures  of  injustice  it  may  be  led  to  a critical  revolutionary  approach  and 
develop  a style  of  teaching  which  seeks  to  manifest  the  identification  with  the 
oppressed  classes. 

Often  patterns  of  teaching  in  the  Church  which  have  legitimately  evolved 
at  a certain  point  of  history  continue  to  be  used,  even  if  in  the  meantime  the 
situation  in  society  has  changed.  For  a long  time,  for  instance,  the  Church 
maintained  concepts  of  authority  which  corresponded  to  the  mentality  of  a 
feudal  society.  Sometimes  churches,  without  abandoning  their  earlier  theories 
about  teaching,  adapt  their  teaching  processes  de  facto  to  the  requirements  of 
the  times.  For  instance,  many  churches  of  congregational  type  have  de  facto 
developed  new  structures  at  regional,  national  and  universal  levels. 

Special  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  impact  of  modern  media  of  mass 
communication;  in  some  countries  they  play  a considerable  part  in  the  life  of 
the  Church.  But  the  churches  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  making  appropriate 
use  of  them  in  their  teaching.  Sometimes  the  vacuum  of  authority  which 
churches  leave  is  filled  by  the  influence  of  the  mass  media.  Ways  should  be 
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found  for  mass  media  to  serve  as  means  of  responsible  participation  of  the 
whole  community. 

C.  Towards  new  patterns  of  credibility 

How  to  teach  with  authority  today?  For  the  faithful  and  effective  exercise 
of  the  Church’s  teaching  authority,  four  aspects  require  special  attention  today. 

a)  Change:  Today,  most  churches  are  much  more  sharply  aware  of  the 
changes  having  occurred  in  human  society  and  affecting  the  life  of  the  Church. 
They  realize,  therefore,  that  teaching  may  need  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  present  time.  While  in  the  past  identity  with  the  earlier  teaching  was 
considered  to  be  the  mark  of  truth,  more  and  more  the  churches  are  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  faithfulness  to  the  apostolic  truth  requires  a new  presen- 
tation of  the  Gospel.  Change,  which  used  to  be  regarded  as  innovation  and 
betrayal,  can,  in  fact,  be  faithful  witness  to  the  past. 

Teaching  will  always  aim  at  enabling  the  Church  to  fulfil  its  calling  to  the 
world,  to  enter  into  meaningful  dialogue  with  specific  partners,  to  discern  and 
interpret  new  perspectives  in  history,  to  denounce  evil,  and  so  on.  Teaching 
will  take  place  in  constant  interaction  with  the  world. 

b ) Pluralism:  More  and  more,  plurality  in  teaching  is  no  longer  seen  by  the 
churches  as  necessarily  illegitimate.  Positions  which  used  to  be  regarded  as 
contradictory  are  no  longer  considered  as  necessarily  mutually  exclusive.  A new 
appreciation  for  the  richness  of  aspects  in  the  Bible  and  the  vast  variety  of 
situations  is  emerging. 

The  growing  variety  of  interpretations  may  cause  the  problem  of  diffusing 
the  visible  unity  of  the  Church’s  teaching  and  call  into  question  the  Church’s 
identity.  The  acceptance  of  pluralism  does  not  necessarily  militate  against 
unity.  Authoritative  teaching  should  seek  to  maintain  the  Church  in  unity, 
yet  not  impose  uniformity  nor  deny  creative  difference.  The  oneness  has  its 
primary  root  in  the  eucharistic  fellowship  and  in  the  common  mission  and 
witness  of  the  Church. 

Obviously,  pluralism  must  not  be  misunderstood  as  “indifferentism”  or 
“relativism”.  The  Church  must  also  know  how  to  say  “no”.  Faithfulness  to 
the  apostolic  witness  implies  that  there  may  be  unfaithfulness.  Obedient 
listening  and  the  desire  to  teach  aright  call  for  the  recognition  that  sometimes 
the  line  between  truth  and  error  must  be  drawn.  The  churches  cannot  teach 
authoritatively  unless  they  recognize  that  they  are  not  automatically  preserved 
from  heresy. 

In  this  context,  the  question  arises  to  what  extent  some  forms  of  discipline 
in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  are  necessary  in  the  Church.  If  there  are  juridical 
structures  regulating  such  discipline,  they  should  be  strictly  subordinated  to 
the  calling  and  mission  of  the  Church  and  not  allowed  to  deteriorate  into 
juridicism,  limiting  the  freedom  of  conscience  of  individual  church  members 
and  ministers.  Disciplinary  measures  which  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the 
clarity  of  the  Church’s  message  must  not  contradict  the  ethos  of  freedom 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  New  Testament. 

c)  Participation:  Today,  there  are  signs  in  many  churches  that  more  people 
are  participating  in  decision-making  processes.  Theologians  are  often  asked 
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to  advise  bishops  or  synods;  leaders  of  local  churches  share  to  a larger  extent 
in  the  procedures  of  teaching  at  the  universal  level;  more  frequently  the  actual 
experience  of  parish  priests  is  taken  into  account  by  synods;  local  communities 
share  in  shaping  catechetical  material. 

Such  participation  is  theologically  based  on  the  fact  that  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  is  given  to  the  whole  Church  and  that,  therefore,  the  discernment  of 
truth  needs  to  take  place  through  the  interaction  between  all  its  members. 
Participation  is  a way  of  expressing  the  sensus  fidei  fidelium. 

d)  Reception:  In  many  churches  there  is  today  a stronger  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  reception  of  teaching  by  the  whole  Church.  Reception  is  another 
aspect  of  participation.  To  the  degree  in  which  teaching  has  been  arrived  at 
through  the  participation  of  the  entire  body  of  Christ,  reception  will  be  facili- 
tated. Structures  of  participation  at  all  levels  of  the  Church  prepare  the  way 
for  reception. 

The  term  “reception”  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  decisions  are  arranged 
“from  above”  and  then  simply  submitted  to  the  community  for  passive  “recep- 
tion”. Reception  is  not  only  official  endorsement,  but  also  a profound  appro- 
priation ( Aneignung ) through  a gradual  testing  process  ( Bewahrung ) by  which 
the  teaching  is  digested  into  the  life  and  liturgy  of  the  community. 

In  most  churches,  there  are  established  ways  of  reception.  But  the  process 
of  reception  will  not  pass  exclusively  through  these  regular  channels.  “Alterna- 
tive channels”  such  as  youth  movements,  ad  hoc  gatherings,  and  so  on  may 
influence  the  process  both  positively  and  negatively. 

Ultimately,  authoritative  teaching  is  always  an  “event”  which  happens  and 
cannot  be  organized  or  programmed,  juridically  or  structurally.  The  authority 
of  the  Church  is  based  on  the  authority  of  God  and  his  design  for  the  world  in 
Jesus  Christ;  it  depends  on  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  was 
authenticated  by  his  deeds  and  miracles.  So,  too,  the  Church’s  teaching  will 
be  authenticated  by  the  blessings  of  the  Spirit,  not  by  “persuasive  words  of 
wisdom,  but  by  the  manifestation  of  Spirit  and  power”. 

HI.  Authoritative  teaching  in  the  context  of  the  ecumenical  movement 

We  have  examined  the  ways  of  teaching  in  the  various  traditions.  We  have 
pointed  to  the  changed  circumstances  in  which  the  churches  exercise  their 
teaching  ministry  today.  We  now  turn  to  the  contemporary  opportunities  and 
difficulties  of  authoritative  teaching  in  relation  to  the  ecumenical  movement. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  decades  the  churches  have  come  closer  to  each 
other.  More  and  more,  despite  their  persisting  differences,  they  are  able  to 
witness  and  act  together  in  the  contemporary  world.  Their  common  basis  is 
expanding.  More  and  more,  churches  use  the  same  Bible  translations,  share 
in  the  spiritual  life  of  other  churches,  adopting  their  prayers  and  hymns  and 
so  on,  develop  common  terminologies  in  many  fields,  especially  in  social  ethics. 
The  need  to  participate  effectively  in  the  ecumenical  movement  and  to  share 
together  with  other  churches  in  common  witness  and  service  has  led  many 
churches  to  introduce  new  structures  facilitating  their  representative  partici- 
pation. 

Though  still  differing  in  their  understanding  of  the  Church  and  its  unity, 
the  churches  have  been  able  to  describe  at  least  in  outline  the  goal  they  are 
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committed  to  achieve  together.  The  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  Nairobi  offered  the  following  statement  on  the  “unity  we  seek”: 

The  one  Church  is  to  be  envisioned  as  a conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches 
which  are  themselves  truly  united.  In  this  conciliar  fellowship,  each  local  church 
possesses,  in  communion  with  the  others,  the  fullness  of  catholicity,  witnesses  to 
the  same  apostolic  faith,  and,  therefore,  recognizes  the  others  as  belonging  to 
the  same  Church  of  Christ  and  guided  by  the  same  Spirit.  They  are  bound 
together  because  they  have  received  the  same  baptism  and  share  in  the  same 
eucharist;  they  recognize  each  other’s  members  and  ministries.  They  are  one  in 
their  common  commitment  to  confess  the  Gospel  of  Christ  by  proclamation  and 
service  to  the  world.  To  this  end,  each  church  aims  at  maintaining  sustained  and 
sustaining  relationships  with  her  sister  churches,  expressed  in  conciliar  gatherings 
whenever  required  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  common  calling. 

The  fellowship  among  the  churches  today  is  still  preliminary  and  “precon- 
ciliar”,  but  it  anticipates  and  heralds  the  future  goal.  The  churches  are  called 
to  advance  step  by  step  to  full  conciliar  communion.  In  particular,  through 
their  acts  of  teaching  they  should  prepare  the  way  to  that  unity  which  is  capable 
of  common  conciliar  decisions. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ecumenical  movement  opens  new  opportunities 
of  relevant  teaching,  it  also  creates  difficulties  for  the  teaching  within  the 
individual  communions.  Commitment  to  the  ecumenical  movement  can  lead 
to  dissensus.  In  response  to  the  call  to  unity,  laity,  church  leaders,  theologians 
and  staffs  of  ecclesiastical  agencies  may  move  in  different  directions;  the  tension 
between  conservatives  and  progressives  may  find  its  focus  in  the  commitment 
to  the  ecumenical  movement. 

Often  the  churches,  afraid  of  possible  divergences  in  their  ranks,  tend  to 
withdraw  from  authoritative  teaching.  They  try  to  preserve  peace  and  unity  by 
avoiding  critical  issues  rather  than  by  taking  positions  on  matters  of  faith  and 
justice.  But  there  is  no  escaping.  They  need  to  hazard  peace  and  unity  and 
dare  to  confront  error  and  unrighteousness.  Controversy  within  the  Church 
and  conflict  with  evil  in  the  world  may  be  inevitable  if  the  Church  is  to  be 
faithful  to  its  Lord. 

As  the  churches  engage  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  they  must  continue 
to  teach  the  Gospel.  The  ecumenical  commitment  must  not  lead  to  a loose 
attitude  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  What  in  fellowship  with  other  churches 
has  been  heard,  must  in  common  be  proclaimed. 

How  can  the  churches,  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  assist  each  other  to 
teach  more  effectively  in  fidelity  to  the  apostolic  heritage  of  the  Church? 

A . Common  teaching  today 

a)  Acts  of  common  teaching:  Despite  their  doctrinal  differences,  the  churches 
often  find  themselves  capable  of  teaching  together.  They  may  be  able  to  formu- 
late together  catechetical  material.  They  may  be  able  to  offer  guidance  on 
crucial  issues  facing  the  society  in  which  they  live.  In  particular,  common 
corporate  acts  of  witness  become  possible  when  the  churches  respond  to  the 
need  of  identification  with  oppressed  people.  As  they  seek  to  manifest  the 
liberating  power  of  the  Gospel  in  solidarity  with  suffering  humanity,  they  will 
find  themselves  bound  together  by  their  witness. 
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The  need  for  common  teaching  exists  equally  in  each  country.  Churches 
should  seek,  therefore,  to  formulate  together  the  authoritative  witness  required 
in  their  situation.  Often  guidance  on  new  pressing  issues  arising  from  the 
encounter  with  the  contemporary  world  can  more  easily  be  worked  out  at  the 
international  level  and  provided  through  the  common  witness  of  the  churches. 
In  order  to  respond  adequately,  some  distance  from  immediate  national 
interests  is  sometimes  needed,  and  furthermore  there  are  occasions  when  a 
wider  range  of  competence  is  required  than  is  at  the  disposal  of  any  individual 
communion.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  and  other  ecumenical  bodies 
have  therefore  a special  responsibility  in  formulating  common  Christian 
teaching  on  such  issues  in  order  to  encourage,  stimulate  and  guide  the  churches 
in  their  teaching.  Studies,  statements,  recommendations  and  actions  on  such 
issues  as  peace,  race,  human  rights,  the  use  of  nuclear  energy,  and  so  on  are 
thus  important  means  to  help  the  churches  in  their  task. 

b)  Sharing  in  the  teaching  of  other  churches:  Today,  teaching  is  necessarily 
taking  place  in  fellowship  with  other  churches.  Churches  can  be  strengthened 
by  acts  of  teaching  offered  by  other  churches.  Churches  whose  simplicity  of 
teaching  has  been  shaken  can  rejoice  in  the  straightforward  witness  of  other 
churches.  Those  yet  undisturbed  in  the  inherited  expression  of  the  Christian 
faith  can  learn  from  others  to  seek  new  styles  of  witness  and  life.  New  under- 
standing and  commitment  may  come  to  the  whole  Church  through  the  creative 
encounter  between  the  younger  and  older  churches. 

The  sharing  can  take  place  through  explicit  acts: 

i)  In  some  cases,  churches  may  find  themselves  stimulated  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  teaching  of  another  church  on  the  meaning  of  faith.  The 
Roman  Catholic  effort  at  “receiving”  the  Lutheran  Confessio  Augustana  may 
be  mentioned  in  this  context.  A participant  from  the  GDR  was  able  to  offer 
the  following  example.  The  Synod  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  in  the  GDR 
issued  in  1974  a statement  with  the  title  “Faith  Today”.  A committee  of  the 
Federation  of  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  GDR  decided  to  examine  this 
document  and  to  ask  whether  the  witness  of  this  Roman  Catholic  text  can  be 
considered  by  the  Evangelical  Church  as  an  adequate  “Account  of  Hope”  for 
our  time.  The  committee  has  worked  out  a statement  which  offers  a positive 
evaluation  of  the  document  as  well  as  a number  of  critical  remarks.  The  work 
was  guided  by  three  main  questions:  (1)  Does  the  document  adequately  reflect 
the  centre  of  the  biblical  witness?  (2)  Does  it  repeat  doctrines  considered  by 
our  Fathers  as  deviations  from  the  Gospel  to  such  an  extent  that  communion 
was  excluded?  (3)  Does  the  document  make  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  the 
contemporary  world,  to  the  demands  of  today’s  society  and  dominating  ideol- 
ogies which  obscure  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel?  The  committee  said  “yes” 
to  the  first  and  “no”  to  the  second,  the  third  questions  and,  therefore,  despite 
some  critical  reservations,  it  was  able  to  see  in  the  document,  “Faith  Today”, 
the  witness  of  Christian  brothers  and  an  expression  of  the  common  Christian 
hope. 

This  evaluation  will  be  shared  with  various  groups  in  the  Federation  of 
Evangelical  Churches  and  serve  as  a basis  for  discussing  possibilities  and 
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criteria  of  mutual  reception.  There  are  plans  to  discuss  the  same  issue  officially 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

ii)  When  Christians  denounce  injustice  in  dangerous  circumstances,  they 
are  acting  on  behalf  of  all  churches.  Their  action  is  a call  to  other  churches. 
They  should  declare  their  support  for  their  witness  across  confessional  bound- 
aries. An  example  for  such  support  can  be  found  in  the  recent  statement  of 
Baptist  ministers  in  El  Salvador  associating  themselves  with  a group  of  Jesuits 
who  had  taken  a courageous  political  stand;  the  statement  is  particularly 
important  because,  going  beyond  the  immediate  purpose  of  support,  it  seeks 
to  challenge  the  inherited  patterns  of  Baptist  hostility  towards  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

iii)  Often,  teaching  in  a particular  situation  is  of  significance  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  country  and  requires  a response  from  other  parts  of  the 
ecumenical  fellowship.  In  this  respect,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  a 
special  task:  it  should  fulfil  a mediating  role  by  bringing  the  efforts  and  achieve- 
ments (as  well  as  sometimes  the  failures)  of  the  churches  in  one  place  to  the 
attention  of  the  churches  in  other  places  and  offering  them  the  opportunity  of 
a response. 

c ) Sharing  in  the  witness  of  saints  and  martyrs:  The  life  and  death  of  extra- 
ordinary witnesses  have  an  impact  which  reaches  far  beyond  confessional 
boundaries.  In  a real  sense,  it  could  be  said  that  personalities  such  as  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer,  Martin  Luther  King,  Mother  Teresa,  Dom  Helder  Camara,  do  not 
belong  to  one  church,  but  to  all  churches.  Though  not  explicitly,  they  are 
implicitly  recognized  by  them  as  their  own. 

Of  course,  the  formal  recognition  of  saints  poses  serious  problems  which 
cannot  easily  be  solved.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  saints  and  martyrs  in 
past  and  present  may  witness  to  Christ  in  a way  which  transcends  the  divisions; 
they  often  express  the  deepest  content  of  the  Christian  tradition.  For  Christians, 
the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  supreme  act  of  identification  with  suffering  humanity. 
Those  who  die  for  Christ  testify  in  a special  way  to  his  liberating  power.  The 
testimony  of  a martyr  is  thus  always  a call  to  all  churches;  each  can  be  enriched 
by  knowing  of  those  from  other  churches  who  have  died  for  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel. 

B.  Common  teaching  and  “ visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship ” 

In  order  to  reach  unity  or  conciliar  fellowship  in  the  full  sense  of  the  terms, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  churches  are  able  to  recognize  each  other  as  confessing 
the  same  apostolic  faith.  The  World  Council  of  Churches,  especially  the  Faith 
and  Order  movement,  has  as  its  aim  to  lead  to  this  mutual  recognition.  Obvi- 
ously, the  initiative  for  advancing  towards  the  goal  rests  primarily  with  the 
churches.  While  in  statements  on  pressing  issues  in  today’s  world  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  may  speak  in  ways  which  provoke  the  churches,  with 
regard  to  consensus  building,  it  has  primarily  a facilitating  role  to  fulfil.  It  can 
provide  impulses  by  enabling  dialogue  between  the  churches,  summarizing  the 
findings,  interpreting  the  common  experience  in  the  ecumenical  movement, 
raising  with  the  churches  appropriate  questions  which  result  from  ecumenical 
encounter,  and  similar  activiites.  The  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement 
needs  to  be  undertaken  more  and  more  in  close  contact  with  the  churches.  The 
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decision  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  to  submit  the  agreed  statements  on  baptism,  the 
eucharist  and  the  ministry  to  all  churches  for  their  considered  response  indicates 
a clearer  recognition  of  this  interaction  between  theological  work  and  church 
response.  In  the  light  of  the  responses  received,  further  theological  work  will 
need  to  be  undertaken.  Consensus  can  only  be  reached  in  stages. 

In  order  to  advance  towards  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship, 
conscious  actions  by  the  churches  are  required.  Through  the  ways  and  means 
of  authoritative  teaching  which  are  at  their  disposal,  they  need  to  promote  the 
movement  to  the  goal.  For  this  process,  the  following  suggestions  may  be 
offered. 

a)  The  final  goal  is  a consensus  which  enables  the  churches  to  live  in  com- 
munion at  all  levels  of  their  lives.  The  one  Church  will  be  characterized  by 
rich  variety.  Bearing  witness  in  different  contexts  inevitably  leads  to  different 
expressions  of  the  one  faith.  Consensus  is  not  to  stifle  this  variety;  it  should 
make  possible  a unity  in  diversity;  it  must  serve  the  witness  of  the  local  church. 
In  order  to  restore  the  communion  among  the  churches,  the  process  of  consensus 
building  must  proceed,  therefore,  at  all  levels  at  the  same  time. 

b)  Multilateral  agreements  like  the  agreements  on  baptism,  the  eucharist 
and  the  ministry  have  a special  role  in  the  process.  They  provide  a framework 
within  which  the  churches  can  undertake  their  initiatives  towards  unity. 

c ) Responses  to  multilateral  agreements  should  be  sought  both  at  the  level 
of  confessional  traditions  and  at  the  level  of  regions,  nations  and  local  churches. 
In  their  response,  confessional  traditions  should  facilitate  the  growth  of  com- 
munion at  all  levels. 

d)  In  the  light  of  multilateral  agreements,  the  churches  of  one  region  should 
work  towards  consensus  on  faith,  taking  into  account  the  special  confessional 
constellation  and  the  special  historical  and  cultural  conditions  of  their  regions. 
The  elaboration  of  common  responses  would  provide  an  opportunity  to  work 
out  ways  of  teaching  together  and  of  developing  the  possibility  of  common  acts 
of  teaching  in  today’s  world. 

e ) Churches  should  associate  representatives  of  other  churches  at  all  stages 
with  their  decision  making.  Such  presence  can  take  different  forms:  observers, 
consultants,  participants  without  vote  or  even  with  vote.  In  some  cases,  joint 
sessions  of  decision-making  bodies  may  be  possible. 

f)  In  order  to  make  decisions  representative,  the  community  as  a whole 
should  be  part  of  the  process.  Churches  will  need,  therefore,  to  promote 
responsible  discussion  of  ecumenical  findings  within  their  own  ranks.  The 
present  practice  has  many  unsatisfactory  aspects.  Often,  ecumenical  findings 
are  published  without  clear  address  and  definite  indication  about  the  response 
expected.  They  exercise  a certain  influence,  especially  in  countries  where  the 
public  means  of  communication  contribute  to  their  dissemination,  but  they  are 
not  taken  up  by  the  churches  in  “concerted  action”.  This  very  easily  leads  to 
a tension  between  an  “ecumenical  atmosphere”  and  the  life  of  the  churches  as 
expressed  by  church  authorities. 
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C.  A new  self-assessment  in  the  perspective  of  the  ecumenical  movement 

As  the  churches  engage  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  they  need  to  re-examine 
deliberately  their  ways  and  modes  of  teaching.  Consensus  and  communion  in 
conciliar  life  can  be  reached  only  if  the  ways  of  teaching  become  more  and 
more  capable  of  common  decision  making.  At  present,  the  response  of  the 
various  churches  to  ecumenical  findings  both  of  multilateral  and  bilateral  con- 
versations have  very  different  status.  While  in  some  churches  a response  by  the 
authorities  does  not  commit  the  church,  in  other  churches  it  would  have  so 
much  weight  that  the  authorities  prefer  to  refrain  from  responding.  In  order 
to  make  consensus  real  in  the  churches,  the  weight  of  decisions  needs  to  become 
comparable. 

Transformation  of  modes  of  teaching  will  take  different  forms  in  different 
churches.  Some  examples  may  serve  as  illustrations  of  possible  directions. 

a)  Many  churches  have  developed  administrative  and  bureaucratic  struc- 
tures which  in  fact  exercise  considerable  power  of  decision,  but  have  no  ident- 
ifiable roots  in  the  ecclesiological  teaching  of  the  church.  Since  they  are 
regarded  as  temporary  and  created  for  convenience,  their  actual  weight  is  not 
spiritually  recognized  by  the  church  and  their  growth  often  not  controlled  by 
ecclesiological  spiritual  considerations.  In  some  cases,  the  growth  of  such 
structures  may  represent  a correction  of  the  inherited  way  of  teaching,  in  other 
cases  it  may  represent  a distortion  of  the  true  exercise  of  authoritative  teaching. 

b)  Some  churches  will  need  to  develop  ways  of  teaching  which  generate 
more  commitment  from  the  whole  Church. 

c)  Most  churches  will  need  to  find  new  ways  of  associating  in  a more 
representative  way  the  whole  people  of  God  in  the  process  of  teaching,  for 
example,  men  and  women,  different  classes,  different  age  groups. 
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